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THE NOVELIST. 





THE MAGICIAN OF VICENZA. 


In the year 1796, on one of the finest evenings of 
an Italian autumn, when the whole population of the 
handsome city of Vicenza were pouring into the 
streets to enjoy the fresh air, that comes so delicious- | 
ly along the currents of its three rivers; when the 
Campo Marzo was crowded with the opulent citizens 
and Venitian nobles; and the whole ascent from the’ 
gates to the Madonna, who sits enthroned on the sum- 


were all roused at once by a loud burst of laughter. | The stranger, on his landing, desired to be led to 
Thirty thousand pair of eyes were lifted up at the} the principal hotel; but he had not gone a dozen 
instant, and all fixed in astonishment on a human! steps from the water-side, when he exclaimed that he 
figure, seen calmly sitting on the water, in the very) had lost his purse. Such an imputation was never 
track of the explosion, and still half hidden in the || heard before in an Italian city ; at least so swore the 
heavy mass of smoke that curled in a huge globe || multitude ; and the stranger was on the point of fall- 
over the remnants. The laugh had proceeded from) ing several fathoms deep in his popularity. But he 
him, and the nearer he approached the multitude, the) answered the murmur by a laugh; and stopping in 
louder he laughed. At length, stopping in front of) front of a beggar, who lay at the corner of an hospi- 
the spot where the sublime podesta, a little ashamed || tal roaring out for alms, demanded the instant loan 
of his prostration, was getting the dust shaken out of | of fifty sequins. The beggar lifted up his hands and 
his gold-embroidered robe of office, and bathing his) eyes in speechless wonder, and ther shook out his 





: ‘ ’ . . || burni isage i nd 9 a 
mit of Monte Berrico, was a line of the gayest pil- ing visage in orange-flower water, the stranger’ 
| began a sort of complimentary song to the famous 


grims that ever wandered up the vine-covered side of | £Vi In It: ee “aa : 

an Alpine hill; the ears of all were caught by the, — of Viesnas. En Haly every man fo 0 ae wale 
sound of sensintien caghedines Gest » beet vanubtg accounts for the Italian poetry being at this hour the | 
down the bright waters of the Bachiglione. Vicenza very werst in the world; and panegyric is the only 


, . : . way to pop i i ac r . inite 

was at peace under the wing of the lion of St. Mark, y A — veep nga for = infinite 
: nas y, laziness, beggary, olf: 

but the French were lying round the ramparts of | '™#S* Of folly, laziness, beggary, and self-admiration, | 


Sapir that makes Ital -emi i as > 
Mantua. They had not yet moved on Venice; yet s Italy pre-eminent in masquerades, monks, | 


. . | madonnas, and marquises. 
her troops were known to be without arms, experi- | ‘ 4 


ence, or a general, and the sound of a cracker would 
have startled her whole dominions. 

The boat itself was of a singular make; and the 
rapidity with which this little chaloupe, glittering with 
gilding and hung with streamers, made its way along 
the sparkling stream, struck the observers as some- 
thing extraordinary. It flew by every thing on the 
river, yet no one was visible on board. It had no sail 
up, no steersman, no rower; yet it plunged and rush- 
ed along with the swiftness of a bird. The Vicen- 
tine populace are behind none of their brethren in 
superstition, and, at the sight of the flying chaloupe, 


The stranger found a willing audience; for his first’ 
| stanza was in honour of the * most magnificent city 
of Vicenza;” its ‘twenty palaces by the matchless 
Palladio;"" much more “its sixty churches ;” and 
much more than all, ** its band of Dominicans, unri- 
valled throughout the earth for the fervour of their! 
| piety and the rapacity of their appetites.” The last 
touch made the grand prior of the cathedral wince 
a little, but it was welcomed with a roar from the 
multitude. The song proceeded; but if the prior 
had frowned at the first stanza, the podesta was dou- 
|bly angry at the second, which sneered at Venitian 


the groupes came running from the Campo Marzo. | pomposity in incomparable style. But the prior and 
podesta were equally outvoted, for the roar of the 


The Monte Berrico was speedily left without a pil- | ititud on iat bef Th 

, - multitude was twice as loud as before. 
grim, and the banks of the Bachiglione were, for the | ean . li hs - bet Ps ered 
aap acca: ' ' other touches on the cavalieri serv adie 
first time since the creation, honoured with the pre- | : auaners servents, the ladies, the 


age i . 'nuns, and the husbands, till every cl: ad its share: 

sence of the Venitian authorities, and even of the b 7 ti “ e tl *) — h ad — — 
. . - du ne satire Was so witty, iat, Pen as w > 
sublime podesta* himself. ’ es a oe 


But it was fortunate for them that the flying phe- | shouts of the people silenced all disapprobation. He 
finished by a brilliant stanza, in which he said, that 


nomenon had reached the open space formed by the - : ; 
conflux of the three rivers, before the crowd became /“*having been sent by Neptune froin the depths of the) 
excessive ; for, just as it had darted out of the narrow ocean to visit the earth, he had chosen for his land- } 
channel, lined on both sides with the whole thirty | ing-place its most renowned spot, the birth-place of] 
thousand, old, middle-aged, and young, men, maids, |the gayest men and the handsomest women—the ex- | 
and matrons of the city, a thick smoke was seen |4site Vicenza.”” With these words he ascended 
‘ising from its deck, its frame quivered, and, with a from the shore, and was received with thunders of| 
tremendous explosion, the chaloupe rose into the air 
in ten thousand fragments of fire. 
The multitude were seized with consternation; scarlet cloak thrown over his fine limbs, Greek san- 
ind the whole fell on their knees, from the sublime |4als, and a cap like that of the Italian princes of 
podesta himself to the humblest saffron-gatherer. three centuries before, a kind of low circle of green 
Never was there such a mixture of devotion. The 20d vermillion-striped silk, clasped by a large rose of 
douanier dropped down beside the smuggler; the ca- tPaz. The men universally said that there was an 
valiere servente beside the husband; the Vicentine atrocious expression in his countenance; but the wo- 
atriot beside the Venitian sbirro ; the father-confes- |e, the true judges after all, said, without excep- 
sor beside the blooming penitent, whom he had con- jtion, that this was envy in the men, and that the 
demned but that morning to a week’s confinement on | Stranger was the most *delightful-looking Diavolo” 
lry bread and the breviary; the bandit beside the they had ever set eyes on. The cavalieri serventi 
ind even the husband beside his own wife. || Were never in less repute than within that half hour; 
and quarrels ensued in the most peaceable establish- 


applause. 
His figure was tall and elegant: he wore a loose 


idier; ¢ 
Never was there such a concert of 
sighs, callings on the saints, and rattling of beads. 


exciamations, 
ments, that dismissed from combing their dogs, car- 


rying their pocket-handkerchiefs, and yawning six 
hours a day in their presence, full five hundred of| 
the most faithful adorers of the most exalted matrons| 
of Vicenza. 


The whole concourse lay for some minntes with 
their very faces rubbing to the ground, until they 





* The governor, a Yenitian not! 


| poses. 


| riors. 


; secret. 


rags, which, whatever else they might show, certain- 
ly showed no sequins. “ The sequins or death !” 
was the demand in a tremendous voice. The beg- 
gar fell on the ground convulsed, and fromm his wi- 
thered hand, which every one had seen empty the 
moment before, out flew fifty sequins, bright as if 
they had come that moment from St. Mark's mint. 
The stranger took them from the ground, and, with 
a smile, flung them up in a golden shower through 
the crowd. The shouts were immense, and the mob 
insisted on carrying him to the door of his hotel. 

But the Venitian vigilance was by this time a little 
awakened, and a patrol of the troops was ordered to 
bring this singular stranger before the sublime po- 
desta. The crowd instantly dropped him at the sight 
of the bayonets, and, knowing the value of life in ine 
most delicious climate of the world, took to their 
heels. The guard took possession of their prisoner, 
and were leading him rather roughly to the gover- 
nor’s house, when he requested them to stop for a 
moment beside a convent gate, that he might get a 
cup of wine. But the Dominicans would not give 
the satirist of their illustrious order a cup of water. 

“If you will not give me refreshment,” exclaimed 
he, in an angry tone, * give me wherewithal to buy 

I demand a hundred sequins.” 

The prior himself was at the window above his 
head; and the only answer was a sneer, which was 
loyally echoed through every cloister. 

** Let me have your bayonet for a moment,” said 
the stranger to one of his guard. He received it; 
and striking away a projecting stone in the wall, out 
rushed the hundred sequins. The prior clasped his 
hands in agony, that so much money should have 
been so near, and yet have escaped his pious pur- 
The soldiers took off their caps for the dis- 
coverer, and bowed them stil! lower, when he threw 
every sequin of it into the shakos of those polite war- 
The officer, to whom he had given a double 
share, showed his gratitude by a whisper, offering to 
assist his escape for as much more. But the stranger 
!ly into the pre- 


it. 


! 
oO 


declined the civility, and walked b 
sence-chamber of the sublime podesta. 
The Signor Dominico Castello-Grande Trema 


mondo was a little Venitian noble, descended in a 


right line from A2neas, with a palazzo on the Canale 


Regio of Venice, which he let for a coffee-house, and 
living in the pomp and pride of a magnifico on some- 
thing more than the wages of an English groom. 
The intelligence of this extraordinary stranger's dis- 
coveries had flown like a spark through a magazine, 
and the i/lustrissimo longed to be a partaker in the 
He interrogated the prisonet with official 


fierceness, but could obtain no other reply than the 








154 


see the captivations of Italy. 
inquiry, the podesta dropped a significant hint about | 
money. 

“* As to money,” was the reply, ‘1 seldom carry 
any about me; it is so likely to tempt rascals to dip 
deeper in roguery. I have it whenever I choose to 
call for it.” 

**[ should like to see the experiment made, mere- 
ly for its curiosity,” said the governor. 

* You shall be obeyed,” was the answer; * but I 
never ask for more than a sum for present expenses. 
Here, you feilow !” said he, turning to one of the half- | 
naked soldiery, ‘‘ lend me five hundred sequins!” 

The whole guard burst into laughter. The sum) 
would have been a severe demand on the military 
chest of the army. The handsome stranger advanced 
to him, and, seizing his musket, said loftily, * Fel-| 
low, if you won't give the money, this must.” He) 
struck the butt-end of the musket thrice upon the} 
floor. At the third blow, a burst of gold poured out, | 
and sequins ran in every divection. The soldiery and | 
the officers of the cout were in utter astonishment ; 
all wondered, many began to cross themselves, and 
several of the most celebrated swearers in the regi- 
ment dropped upon their knees. But their devotions | 
were not long, for the sublime podesta ordered the 
hall to be cleared, and himself, the stranger, and the 
sequins, left alone. 

For three days nothing more was heard of any of | 
the three, and the Vicenzese scarcely ate, drank, or 
slept, through anxiety to know what was become of 
the man in the scarlet cloak, and cap striped green 
and vermillion. Jealousy, politics, and piety at length 
put their heads together, and, by the evening of the 
third day, the cavalieri had agreed that he was some | 
rambling actor or Alpine thief, the statesmen that 
he was a spy, and the Dominicans that he was satan 
in person. ‘The women, partly through the contra- 
diction natural to the lovely sex, and partly through 
the novelty of not having the world in their own way, 
were silent, a phenomenon which the Italian philo- 
sophers still consider the true wonder of the whole 


affair. ‘ 

On the evening of the third day, a new Venitian 
governor, with a stately cortege, was seen entering at 
the Water Gate full gallop trom Venice: he drove 
straight to the podesta’s house, and, after an audi- 


ence, was provided with apartments in the town- | 


house, one of the finest in Italy, and looking out upon 
the Piazza Grande, in which are the two famous co- 
lumns, one then surmounted by the winged lion of 
St. Mark, as the other still is by a statue of the found- 
er of our faith. 

The night was furiously stormy, and the torrents 
of rain and perpetual roaring of the thunder drove 
the people out of the streets. 
pest and curiosity not an eye was closed that night in 
the city. Towards morning the tempest lulled, and 
in the intervals of the wind strange sounds were 
heard, like the rushing of horses and rattling of car- 
riages. At length the sounds grew so loud that curi- 
osity could be restrained no longer, and the crowd 
gathered towards the entrance of the Piazza. The 
night was dark beyond description, and the first know- 
ledge of the hazard that they were incurring was 
communicated to the shivering mob by the kicks of 
several platoons of French soldiery, who let them 
pass within their lines, but prohibited escape. The 
square was filled with cavalry, escorting wagons load- 
ed with the archives, plate, and pictures of the go- 
vernment. ‘The old podesta was seen entering a car- 
riage, into which his very handsome daughter, the 
betrothed of the proudest of the proud Venitian se- 
nators, was handed by the stranger. The procession 
fhen moved ; and last, and most surprising of all, the 


countrymen. 


But between the tem- | 


: : 
general declaration, that he was a traveller come to! stranger, mounting a charger, put himself at the head | aigrettes, and bracelets were made of them ; and they were 
In the course of the of the cavalry, and, making a profound adieu to the | not unfrequently employed to ornament ,the front of sto- 


inew governor, who stood shivering at the window in 
care of a file of grenadiers, dashed forward on the 
\road to Milan. 

Day rose, and the multitude rushed out to see what 


‘was become of the city. Every thing was as it had 
| been, but the column of the lion: its famous emblem || paments then had their turn. Necklaces of hair, bracelets 


of the Venitian republic was gone, wings and ail. 
They exclaimed that the world was come to an end. 
But the wheel of fortune is round, let politicians say 
‘what they will. In twelve months from that day the 
‘old podesta was again sitting in the government- 
house—yet a podesta no more, but a French prefect; 
the Signora Maria, his lovely daughter, was sitting 


| beside him, with an infant, the image of her own | 


beauty, and beside her the stranger, no longer the 
man of magic in the scarlet cloak and green and 
vermillion striped cap with a topaz clasp, but a French 
general of division, in blue and silver, her husband, 
as handsome as ever, and, if not altogether a pro- 
fessed diavolo, quite as successful in finding money 
\whenever he wanted it. His first entree into Vicenza 
had been a little theatrical, for such is the genius of 
his country. ‘The blowing up of his little steam- 
‘boat, which had nearly furnished his drama with a 
tragic catastrophe, added to its effect; and his dis- 
covery of the sequins was managed by three of his 
As an inquirer into the nakedness of 
ithe land, he might have been shot as aspy. As half 
‘charlatan and half madman, he was sure of national 
sympathy. During the three days of his stay, the 
,old podesta had found himself accessible to 1eason, 
the podesta’s daughter to the tender passion, and the 
‘treasures of the state to the locomotive skill of the 
| French detachment, that waited im the mountains the 
‘result of their officer's diplomacy. ‘The lion of St. 


Mark, having nothing else to do, probably disdained | 


to remain, and in the same night took wing from the 
column, to which he has never returned. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





FEMALE ORNAMENTS, 


Lovis pe Bercuen, a native of Bruges, was the first who, 


in 1546, attempted to cut the diamond. The four diamonds | 
that enriched the robes of Charlemagne were in the native 
| 


state; but, notwithstanding this defect, they were not less 
rare and precious. ‘They were preserved for a long time 
at St. Denis ; and it is clear that none but persons of great 
wealth could obtain such valuable articles. Charles the 
Rash was one of the princes who affected the new luxury 
lof diamonds. He is represented in a vignette of a MS. in 
the Bibliotheque Royal, wearing in his hat that which was 
‘afterwards taken in his baggage by the Swiss, after the bat- 
\tle of Graudlon, and which has since been known under the 
name of Sancy. 

It is said that Agnes Sorel was the first female in France 
who wore a diamond necklace. These diamonds were so 
rough, so ill set, and produced so ill an effect, and so much 
inconvenience to the neck of Agnes, that she used to call 
it her iron collar. 
VIL. from whom she doubtiess had it, and who was pleased 


She wanted to get rid of it, till Charles 
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machers, ‘The Queen wore them on her waistband, on the 

eyaulettes of her robe, and on the brooch of ber mantle. 
|| This rage for diamonds continued till the approach of the 
| Revolution. Twenty years before that epoch the ladies 
|| had become tired of them, and nothing was then to be seen 
| but ornaments of steel, glass, and pearls. Sentimental or 





lof hair, and medallions and ciphers in hair, were at once at- 

|| testations of the conquests which their beauties had made 

| and of those which they aspired to obtain. Steel re-appear 

‘(ed a short time since on the totlettes of the elegantes, and 
necklaces, brooches, ear-rings, and waist-buckles, have again 
been made of steel for several months past. But the diamond 
still marks the rank and dignity of English beauties. 





ANECDOTE OF MR. KEAN. 


The Brighton Gazette has the following communicatioi 
“Twas walking, my purse being somewhat low, from —— 
to Waterford, on my way te join the theatrical company in 
that city; and being uncommonly thirsty, and the day be- 
ing exceedingly hot, I stopped at a little public house by 
|| the road-side. In front of the house stood a very large 
tree, and under it was placed a rude bench and table. On 
| the bench sat an elderly hearty-looking man ina red waist- 
coat and blue coat. From his appearance, I supposed him 
to be a bailiff or servant of some sort to some gentleman in 
the neighbourhood. He eyed me attentively for a long 
time, and at last addressed me, by observing it was very 
}unpleasant walking on such a hot day, and then asked me 
| how far I was going. Not being used to disguise what I was 
or who I was, | frankly told him I was a player, going t 
join the Waterford company. The old man seemed mucl: 
pleased at this information, shook me heartily by the hand 
and insisted on my going home to his house, which he said 
'was but a short distance. Being thus pressed, and little 
inclined to walk much farther that day, at least during the 
| heat, I accepted his invitation, and proceeded towards his 
domicile. I fully expected to arrive at some cottage o: 
|| farm-house at the most; judge my surprise then, when we 
arrived at the porter’s lodge of a fine Park, with an elegant 
modern building, the residence of its owner, My guid 
| pulled the bell. Well, thought I to myself, he is, | suppose 
then, the porter, or perhaps a game-keeper. I was mistaken 
|| A servantin livery made his appearance, opened the gate 
and showed those marks of respect only paid to a superion 
} My cicerone walked very fast, and continued to chat in the 
| most familiar manner, and on every possible subject, til! 
A liveried servant conducted 


|| we arrived at the mansion. 
us into a very handsome lofty room, most superbly furnish: 
ed—many elegant oil paintings decorated the room. Ata 
|| table sat a lady reading, and at another table, near a win 
| dow opening upon a beautiful lawn, sat a young lady inten 
upon drawing. On our entrance they both rose and re 
ceived us with an air of well-bred women, combined with a 
hearty welcome, which showed how much they loved my 
||kind inviter. Refreshments were soon ordered in abun 
|dauce. I wanted but little inducement to pay my respects 
to them—and never felt myself more at home. The ladies 
had retired, and my host, with a bottle of excellent claret 
upon the table, became still more animated. He listenc« 
apparently with the greatest pleasure to a number of the: 
trical stories which L related; | may perhaps be allowed to 
say I have a pretty good stock, and have the credit of tel! 
ing them in tolerable style. I shall not attempt to tell a! 
that passed; it must suffice that we retired as sometiines 


happeneth to all his majesty’s lieges. In the morning | 


with seeing her handsomely decorated, prevailed on her to | partook, in company with my host and family, of a re: 


retain it. The gentle Agnes obeyed; and many ladies 
have no doubt, since then, acted in the same manner. But 
diamonds at that time did not possess the monopoly of 
pleasing them ; and since the time of Agnes, the mode of 
wearing jewels has very often changed. 


Pearls were the | pressed me to take as many as I pleased. 


Irish breakfast; after which we, at his request, withdrey 
into a private room, when, addressing me in the kindes 
*;manner, he said he supposed | was not over-loaded wit 
cash, and throwing down at least a hundred guineas, b« 
Having refused 


favourite ornaments of Catherine of Medici, and Dianne | this muniticent offer in the most positive terms, he then di 


of Poitiers. 


Mary Stuart having brought some superb dia- | clared, that if I informed him when my benefit took plac: 


;monds into France, the ladies of the court resumed the wear |, he would at all events be there, and support me to the ut 
of them, At the coronation of Mary de Medici, her robes | most of his abilities. (He faithfully kept his promise.) | 


were loaded with pearls. 


It was the custom at that time to || expressed my admiration and astonishment at his gener 


put strings of them into the hair, which fell in knots over! sity, when stepping up to me, while animation and pleasur 


the shoulders. 


Under Louis XIV. the taste for diamonds , beamed in every feature of his countenance, the old man 


revived, and the fetes given by that sumptuous monarch seized my hand, and giving ita hearty shake, he bade me b« 
entirely restored the fashion of wearing this Drilliant orna- seated.—He then said, * It is now many years ago that one 


ment, Robes were embroidered with them; necklaces 





day,as I was seated under the same tree. in frout of the pu» 
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lic house on the Waterford road; I saw a man, with his and lc. and behold, in most imposing state, seated on a | not great, except to what he himself is engaged in, where 
wife and a little boy, trudging along the road. They seated splendid Arab, covered with glittering ornaments, appeared | he is quite exclusive. He uses as yet the verb in the infini- 
themselves on the same bench you sat upon yesterday. I | the “ shadow of their god, brother of the sun and moon, | tive mood only. He seems to have no general idea, no trace 
fell into conversation with him—invited him and his wife || disposer of earthly crowns,” in the august person of Mah- | of any religious notion ; no conception of a past or futur>, 
home—treated him as you have been treated this day—and tl moud the great, really written on his countenance, ‘ every | every thing being present with him, even the succession of 
in the morning, after much pressing, the man took twenty inch a king,’ and I think I never saw so fine a looking man, | light and dark; nor does he seein to be aware of rig ht or wrong. 
guineas of me, and pursued his journey to Waterford.—A ‘of years about forty-five, of stature above the common | He complains of the ill usage he received from his keeper 
few years since, as I was sitting at the window where my height, but of countenance most striking. ‘only as to the pain it caused him, in the same manner as he 
daughter sat when you first saw her, I observed a strange! « Jp his turban he wore a small heron plume, studded | does about the pain he receives from the perception of an 
equipage drive up the avenue—from which a strange gen- | with diamonds, buckled up with a large diamond rose, anal object new to his senses, or about a burn which he received 
tleman alighted, and was introduced to me. Sir, said he, I |on each side of his pelisse, which was green, being the royal @t Once touching fire. He is very compassionate, and ex- 
am come to pay you a debt of gratitude, and to return you | colour handed down by the prophet, was a large patch co-|| presses his concern even on seeing a flower pulled to pieces ; 
thanks for the kindness and liberality you showed me ma” | yered with precious stones, as was the hilt of his scimetar, H and he could not be reconciled to the correctness of pulling 
ny years ago. I could not recall his person or the circum- the whole forming a regular galaxy. His horse was led by |) down an old house, which he witnessed, till he was told 
stance to my mind, till he mentioned the old tree and other jhis ‘ first gentleman;” two or three hundred slaves and that it would be made sine, as he was made when they gave 
details. He then presented me with the money I had lent, 'younding him, with their sable faces and white turbans, had! 
and poured forth his admiration of my conduct in terms I }/q yery imposing effect. Then came the pages of his court, €*press himself by his deficiency of language, he is very 





him new clothes for his old ones. Finding it difficult to 








cannot repeat ; and informed me of his unparalelled success. | with large helmets and wide-spreading heron pl with | veh t in his gestures. London Weekly Review 
Need I add that this man, whom I once saw s0 poor, and | these they endeavoured to conceal the imperial preseuce | — 
who now stood before me as the first performer of the age, | as much as possible from the vulgar gaze. We were luckily | 
was Edmund Kean.”—Brighton Gazette. Tuesrts. | in a house close by, and saw the whole. | MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED. 
i “Thus in sovereign state passed on the great Mahmoud It is a sad thing to think that we must die away from our 
CURIOUS MARRIAGE CASE. | to the mosque, followed by a long train, and numerous) home. Tell not the invalid who is yearning after his dis- 


Arabs, splendidly mounted, some of them leading about a | tant country, that the atmosphere around him is soft, that 
jdozen horses of the sultan’s, covered with trappings. Mah-, the gales are filled with balm, and the flowers are springing 
believe, had it not been related to us by a person in whom j;moud having spent about half an hour in the mosque, re-| from the green earth—he knows that the softest air to his 
we can place confidence. A marriage had been arranged turned in the same state. It reminds me more of the pa-| heart would be the air that hangs over his native land; that 
between the children of two merchants. The banns had Se@ntry of a theatre than any thing I have yet seen. One || more grateful than all the gales of the south would breathe 
been published—there wanted nothing but the “ fatal yes.” /of his officers bore the royal turban after him, and although | the low whispers of anxious affection ; that the very icicles 
On the day when the sacramental monosyllable was to be it was tenantless, the people bowed to it with great respect.” | clinging to his own eaves, and the snow beating against his 
pronounced, it was ascertained that the bridegroom had |, own windows, would be far more pleasant to his eyes than 
withdrawn from the happiness which awaited him. His A WILD MAN. || the bloom and verdure which only more forcibly remind 

, || him how far he is from that one spot which is dearer to him 


father instantly sent for another of his sons, who lived at ; i 
Marseilles, and proposed to him to replace the deserter.— The attention of our philosophical public has been di-| than the world besides. He may, indeed, find estimable 


The relations of the young lady consented to it, and the rected, for some weeks past, to the investigation of a very! friends who will do all in their power to promote his com- 
Christian names in the contract were changed. This un- | €%traordiuary phenomenon, which, unless the whole be an | fort and assuage his pains; but they cannot supply the 
expected suitor at once pays a visit to his future spouse, imposture, may prove important to the investigation of the | place of the long-known and long loved; they cannot read, 
hut on inspecting the family, he prefers a sister of hers.— ;mind, About a month ago there appeared in this city— as ina book, the mute language of the face; they have not 
New proposals were made, and a new change of Christian | Naremburg—a young man of about twenty years of age, learned to wait upon his habits and anticipate his wants ; 
names in the contract. Ina word, this unexpected mar- _well-proportioned, and of a healthy complexion; he seem- and he has not learned to communicate, without hesitation, 
riage, in every sense of the word. is about to be celebrated, ‘ed, however, to walk with difficulty, his limbs appearing all his wishes, impressions, and thoughts, to them. He feels 
after the indispensable delays of publishing the banns; aud stiff, and quite unused to mounting steps. He was poorly! that he is a stranger; and a more desolate feeling than that 
there is no reason to believe that it will not be as happy as dressed, and carried a letter with him, in which a wish was | could not visit his soul. How much is expressed by that form 
that which was meditated for many years. All the world | €Xpressed that he might be enlisted among the cavalry. His of oriental benediction, May you die among your kindred 
would be satisfied were it not for the notary, who demanded knowledge of the world seemed extremely limited, and he 
the price of three contracts. The relations of the bride- Spoke and understood but very few words. From what has | FRIENDSHIP 
groom objected, that notwithstanding the change of the | been collected from him, it seems that he had been shut up ey r 
Christian names of the couple, the contract was the same. in one room, about six feet high, from his infancy, during 
We know not how this discussion will terminate. Eng. paper || which time he never saw but one human being, a man, who 
brought him his provisions, and whom he called his father. 
He was kept very neat, and had two little wooden horses 
ORIENTAL MAGNIFICENCE, to play with; but was beaten with a stick whenever he at- True friendship indeed, is rarely to be met with; but even 
tempted to stand upright. There was a window to the room, ‘#€ spurious, every-day sort which we all experience, is 
from which every prospect was debarred by a pile of wood pleasant, and passes very well for genuine until called into 
placed close before it; and the situation of the room seems Ctl service; then, indeed, its deformities appear, But 
to have been such as to exclude sound as well as sight. | true friendship is a jewel which cannot be too highly appre- 
From this confinement he was at last released by his keep-  C!#ted, too dearly cherished. 

er, who, after a foot journey of two days, brought him to! Some mena&re prone, from a naturally inherent friendly 
the gates of this city, where he gave him the letter, and en- feeling in themselves, to look upon the great bulk of man. 
joining him to enter, left him. He has now learnt many new | kind as possessing similar feelings, and to be quite ready to 
words and things, the former of which are easily distinguish- | serve any one with whom they have been long acquainted, 
is announced by the roar of artillery at midnight; the mi- ed, from his pronouncing them differently from those of his | or from whom they have received little acts of kindness or 
narets of the mosques are illuminated, and the whole city | original stock ; and for every one of the latter he can account, attention, not doubting that, if they stood in need of like 
has the most imposing effect. At three in the morning, the himself, by mentioning his respective informants. He is as services, they could be obtained as readily from others. li 
baron and myself went across the water, and at daybreak credulous as a child, receiving every information with im-| such were the general disposition of mankind, how happy 
the procession began. The avenues for a great distance plicit belief, and it is very difficult to make him change a might men be! The cares of life would be rendered light 
were lined with the new troops, and on the outside was a | notion or opinion after he has once received it, as he seems by the kind hand of friendship, and few besides the really 
line of the Asiatic troops, and the first that I had seen, and ‘| as yet a stranger to doubt or investigation. | worthless would know real distress 

looking as fierce as scimctar and turban could make them. | The least sound which strikes his ear unexpectedly, even Whilst true friendship sweetens life and mollifies its 
The different officers of the palace began their march, in | the ticking of a clock, creates a slight convulsion in his face; cares, that which is not true, like evory thing else which 
the richest costumes, and with the finest Arab horses, ' and when his olfactory nerves are affected by the smell of bears but a semblance of what it professes to be, adds to 
splendidly caparisoned: then came the ministers of the | flow ers, lemons, &c. he points to the middle of his forehead, the poignancy of affliction and aggravates misfortune. He 
court and the divan, &c.—their horses led by numerous || as the place where he says he feels pain. In the same man-| who, in his days of affluence, always felt for the misfortunes 
slaves—the gravity of their march, and the glittering pa- | ner he rejects every food but bread and water, as disagree-| of others, whose hand was always open to their relief, who 
ceantry of the procession, afforded a most amusing con- able to his unused palate. His sight alone seems to receive never doubted that, were he similarly situated, he would do 
trast; then came the grand vizier, with almost royal pomp, | pleasure from new objects; all his other senses appearing, as much for him, must very keenly feel the disappointment, 
The feeling in his fingers when, upon sufiering the reverse, he finds mankiod tardy 


An event lately took place at Aix, which savours much 
more of romance than history, and which we never would 








| What finer feeling can reside in the heart of man, than 
,that offriendship ? It yields a delight where it is felt, and 
' gives a pleasure not to be found in any other feeling. Love 
is its basis, and from fraternal love spring all its actions 





The following extract from a private letter from Con- 
stantinople, published in the London Sun, gives a very live- 
ly picture of the style exhibited by the eastern monarchs, 
in their devotional processions : 

“I must give youa sketch of the sultan going to the 
mosque of the Sultan Achmet, which is, perhaps, the finest 
exhibition of oriental pomp that can be witnessed in this 
country. It is the season of a festival very gay among the 
Turks, to celebrate the arrival of the pilgrims of Mecca. It 


siace he was surrounded by numerous slaves, thronging | influenced by the painful only 
him so closely, that I could scarcely see his horse or his is acute, and he uses them often to assist his weak sight. in rendering to him that assistance which ‘he was wont so 
head ; instead of a turban, he wore a white conical cap, very , His hearing has iinproved, and he is very fond of the pia- | freely to give to others. His disappointment is still rendered 
igh; his pelisse was superb; his grave countenance and . no-forte; but he dislikes singing, which he calls screaming.| more keen, when he finds persons to whom he has rendered 
long beard very amusing. His memory is good; he repeats the names and titles of essential service, desert him in his hour of need, or even 
When this wonder was all over, and we had gaped in persons, as well as expressions of civility, with unerring suchas he has, from long acquaintance, considered friends 

as much of it as possible, the band struck up a slow and S0- | correctness, always mentioning the people from whom he | At such atime false friendship assumes its real appearance 


emu tune, more like a funeral dirge than a military inarch; | has received every individual word. But bis attention is | which is as disgusting as that of the true is lovely 
A @ c 5D > ’ 
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mE 
POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. | 
THE THREE SWANS. | 


A GERMAN TRADITION. 








The following legend belongs to that pleasing class of po-| 
pular superstitions which Hogg has so beautifully illus-|, 
trated in his romantic poem of Kilmeny. It is seldom 
that German fancy assumes so light and graceful a form 
as it here exhibits—not that the Teutonic creed of imagi- 
native belief acknowledges any spiritual limits, but the | 
fact is suflicieutly notorious, that the Germans delight 
more in the wild, the dark, the terrible, and—what we | 
have always thought pretty closely allied to those charac- i 

teristics—the grotesque, than in the mild, and clear, and || 

graceful of fictions. The reader will find a somewhat | 
simpler version of this legend in Gottschalk’s Vochsmahr- 
chen der Deuchen, and Badensche Wochenschrift, for 1807. | 

Nigu to Wimpfen, a town situated upon the Neckar, i 

there is a lofty mountain, on the top of which ap- | 

pears one of those small but unfathomable lakes, ] 
which are so frequently to be met with in such situa- || 
tions in Germany. Popular superstition has con- || 
nected the following with the lake of Wimpfen : } 

A beautiful boy was once seated upon the shore of | 


the lake, wreathing a coronal for himself out of the | 


| 


lovely flowers which grew on its banks. He was) 
quite alone, and ever and anon he raised his blue | 
eyes and gazed, with childish longing, across the glit- | 
tering waters for a little boat, in which he might row 
himself about over the tranquil expanse ; but the boy 
beheld nothing like a boat, save a single plank of 
wood, which moved to and fro on the tiny waves as| 
they rippled towards the shore, and which, though it| 
might have afforded a slight support in swimming, | 
could not carry him to the other side of the lake. 
The boy raised his longing looks once more, and) 
was astonished to perceive three snow-white swans, | 
sailing proudly in the middle of the lake. At last 
the stately birds appreached where the boy lay, who, | 
delighted with his new companions, drew some crumbs | 
of bread from his pocket and fed them: they seemed | 
so tame, they looked so gentle and friendly, and came | 
so very near to the shore, that the delighted boy, 
thought to catch one of them; but when he stooped | 
down with this design, they moved gently away, and, 


him know that he cannot breathe the air of the world | 
above, if he consents to become a denizen of the fairy 
land beneath the waters. The boy, transported with) 
the loveliness and kindness of the fairy sisters, freely | 
consents to remain; and for a while leads a happy life 

in this lower world, where there are palaces of sur- 

passing grandeur, and gardens whose fruits and flow- 

ers far exceed any thing he had ever seen or heard 

of before—where sweet birds fill the air with their 

many warblings, and the little streams murmur mu- 

sic as they meander through the emerald meads, and 

the zephyrs which play amid the hyacinthine locks, 

are more odorous than those of Arabia or the spicy 

islands of the east. At last, before twelve months 

have elapsed, the maladie du pays seizes the young 

villager, and he pines away in secret longings to re- | 
visit his father’s hut, and once more hear his mo-_ 
ther’s well-known voice. One day, when his father’s | 
hut, with its broad over-sheltering oak, had suddenly || 
risen in lively colours before his fancy, and he saw, 
his beloved mother weeping bitterly for her absent | 
son, and all his long-forgotten companions, with their 
familiar faces, standing around her, and calling his 
name aloud, as if partaking of her grief, he hears a 
clear voice singing in the distance, and on listening 
attentively, recognizes the following words, sung ap- 
parently by different voices: 





| 
FIRST VOICE. 
The home of my childhood, bow brightly it shines 
*Mid the dreary darkling past! 
There the sunlight of memory never declines, 
Still green is its valley—still green are its vines ! 
What charms hath memory cast 
Around thy father’s cot! 


SECOND VOICB. 


Oh, the home of my childbood was wild and rude, 
In the depth of an Alpine solitude ; 
But dearer to me, and fairer far | 
Its rocks and dells and streamlets are, | 
Than the thousand vales of the noble Rhine! | 
Hast thou so dear a bome? { 


| 





THIRD VOICE. 


Far, far away, in the twilight gray, 
My spirit loves to roam, | 
To one sweet spot, oh! never forgot! | 
My childhood’s home. 


FOURTH VOICE, 


The eagle lent me bis wing of pride, 
And away with him I few, 

O’er many a land and ocean wide, 
To a vale my childhood knew. 


When the fourth voice has died softly away in the 





ever kept beyond his reach. 

Then the boy ran towards the plank which floated 
on the edge of the lake, and drew it out, and then 
Jaunched it again, venturing himself upon it, and 
pushing off with a shout of delight from the shore 


when he found it supported his weight. The beauti- | 


ful birds kept sailing on before him, while he rowed 


fearlessly after them, using his hands for oars, till he | 


reached the middle of the lake, and for the first time 
felt alarm on finding himself alone, and with so small 
support, in the middle of the waters. But the three 
swans kept sailing around him in gradually contract- 
ing circles, as if they wished to calm his fears; and 
the gallant boy, when he beheld them so near to him, 
forgot his danger, and hastily stretched out his hand 
to grasp the nearest of the three, when, alas! his un- 
steady raft yielded to the impulse, and down he sank 
into the deep blue waters. 

When the boy recovered from a long trance, he 
found himself lying upon a couch in a magnificent 
castle, and before him stood three maidens of mar- 
vellous beauty. 

** How came you hither?" inquired one of them,’ 
taking him by the hand, with a sweet smile. 

* I know not what has happened to me,” replied 
the beautiful boy. ‘ l only remember that I once 


wished to catch three lovely swans which were sail- 
ing upon the lake, and that I sank in the deep— 
deep waters.” 

The three maidens ask the boy if he is willing to 
eside with them in this enchanted region ; but let 


| and mother, and all his old companions. 


\ distance, the boy, whose heart now heaves till it is 


like to burst with wild and uncontrollable longings 
/to return to his father’s home, hears the rush of heavy 
| Wings passing near him, and on looking up, beholds a 
large eagle, with a golden crown and a collar of | 
rubies, alight near tohim. At the same time he hears 
another voice singing, faintly and afar off, these 
words ; 
The eagle is a bird of truth, 
And his wing is swift and strong. 


Moved by a strong and momentary impulse, he 
springs to his feet and runs towards the noble bird, 
in the hope that it will bear him away to his own vil- 
lage in the world above; but perceiving that the 
eagle's fierce talons are fixed in a swan which lies 
beneath him, and which he recognizes as one of 
those which he had seen swimming on the lake near 
Wimpfen, he seizes a branch of a tree, and with it 
‘drives away the cruel eagle, and thus annihilates his 
own hopes of escape. No sooner has he performed 
this grateful action, than the three sisters appear to 


| him, and after commending his fidelity to them, in- 


form him that to-morrow he will behold his father 
Accord- 
ingly, when he awakes the following morning, he 
finds himself lying on the shores of the well-known 
lake. 

All was pleasure and astonishment when the long- 
lost boy again presented himself in his native village. 


His friends and companions assembled around him, 


and heard his wonderful story, but none believed it. 


a 
But after the first greetings were over, and the first 
transports of joy had subsided, the buy was seized 
with a secret longing to return to the unknown land; 
and the desire grew more vehement every day. He 
would now wander about the shores of the lake from 
sun-rise till the stars appeared in the nightly heavens; 
but the three swans never returned, and the poor boy 
wept and sighed in vain for those Elysian fields, in 
which it had once been permitted him to wander. His 
cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose ; his eyes 
became dim and languid; his bounding limbs grew 
more feeble every day ; and ali joy forsook his bosom, 
One evening ke had dragged himself, with much 
difficulty, to the shore of the lake; the evening sun 
threw its last radiance on the waters, and he heard a 
sweet silver-like voice, which seemed to rise from 
the blue depth beneath him, singing these verses ; 


Thou who hast roam’d through 
The bright world below, 
What joy can thy bosom 
On earth ever know? 
Dost thou dread the blue wave? 
Thou hast tried it before : 
One plunge in its bosom, 
Thy sorrows are o’er. 

The voice had died away in the distance, but tie 
boy now stood close on the margin of the lake, gaz 
ing intently upon it, as if his eye sought to measure 
its profound depth. He turned round and cast one 
look upon his father’s cot, and he thought that he 
heard his mother’s voice calling him through the still 
evening ; but again the soft silver-like voice rose up 
from the bosom of the placid waters, and he knew it 
to be the voice of one of the three fairy sisters.— 
“ Adieu, adieu, dear mother!” he cried, and with a 
shout of mingled joy and fear, flung himself head- 
long into the fathomless waters, which instantly closed 


around him for ever. 








THE CENSOR. 





AN EXTRACT FROM A YOUNG LADY'S SCRAP-BOOK. 
OLD BACHELORS. 
Ir is not necessary, at present, to go philosophical 


' ly into either the state of single blessedness generally, 
| or into those innumerable advantages which attend 


the matrimonial alliance of heart, soul, and fortune ; 
but rather to delineate a few traits in the characte: 
of a forlorn bachelor—to describe with my pen, not 
to paint with a brush, those whims, oddities, caprices 
peculiarities, devices, neglects, doubtings, and self- 
denials, which are the inheritance of that gloomy ract 
of isolated moitals, yclept bachelors. 

The miseries of a bachelor are peculiar to himself, 
and his disadvantages are of his own making. The 
public weal with him is but a secondary considera 
tion; therefore, his patriotism is, at least, to be sus- 
pected ; and, as for kindred, friends, and companions, 
they are always made to give way to himself, upon 
whom centre all his hopes, cares, and exertions 
** Nature has made strange fellows in her time,” says 
the poet, but none more singularly and miserabl; 
strange than an old, capricious bachelor. Every clas: 
of society has its murmurings and drawbacks in th¢ 
journey of life, but those of the bachelor are yet mor 
numerous and more unpitied. The misfortunes of « 
married man are deplored by his friends. We sym- 
pathise in his losses or regret his failings; but the 
lonely, niggardly bachelor, pines unheeded and sut 
fers unregretted, without the sympathy, esteem, o 
inquiry of any one: his losses and crosses, vexation- 
and cares, are permitted to fall upon his devoted 
head, not singly, but in battalions; for none careth 
for the selfish, morose bachelor. 

The married man is liberal and candid, facetiou- 
without levity, prudent without affectation, and clia 
ritable without ostentation ; but the frigid bachelor i> 
phiegmatic in his disposition, cheerless in conyess« 
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tion, and unaffable in his manners; his liberality is! house and equipage; and afterwards have the finest ‘must have precedence, in enumerating the sports of 
founded on interest, his friendship fickle and con-| wife in the country—if he knew where to find her— this period. To these exercises Henry gave unre- 
tracted, and his benevolence languid and cheerless.) but “ ambition overleaps itself, and, too frequently, mitting attention, and not to display proficiency in 
His prudential actions tend only to gratify and pro-| falls on the other side.” This species is common in them was almost to lose his favour ; yet some discre- 
tect himself, who is the greatest object to the sour, large towns, where wealth and luxury have taken up’ tion was also required to rival, but not to excel the 
sullen, dejected bachelor. | their abode. The last, but most dangerous to society,is king, whose ardent temper could not brook superi- 

The married man can disclose his griefs, unbur- THE PROCRASTINATING BACHELOR, lority in another; accordingly, how dexterous soever 
den his mind, and communicate his feelings to the’ And differs from the hesitating bachelor in many the combatants might be in feats of arms, victory 
partner of his love; but the desolate, gloomy bache- | respects. ‘The one only hesitates whether he shall was always reserved for royalty. Yet, as the king 








lor, has none to whom he can unfold the secret springs marry, the other postpones the time. ‘The one doubts sometimes fought disguised, it is but fair to allow, 
of his heart; none who can be a partaker of his of the propriety of the enterprise, the other delays the that he was no mean adept in those pursuits for 
joys—if ever he have any—or a comforter in his atl execution of it. “ Procrastination is the thief of time,” which his bodily powers and continual practice had 
tresses—for he is a bachelor. | says the poet, and truly does the poor bachelor find qWalified him. Tournaments, a name which form- 
Let me attempt a passing classification of these’ it so. He is continually informing you of the prelimi- | erly applied to every military combat, consisted of 
outre beings ; although the arranging genius of Lin-| naries being chalked out, and that, in a few months, | “ree separate amusements; tilting at the quintain, 
nezus and the sublime language of Buffon could hard-| they will be traced by a matrimonial trip; but he is a| running at the ring, and jousting or fighting in single 
ly do them justice. The pen of a Rabelais or of 4) self-deceiving boaster, for no sooner does the time ap- | combat. The tournament, as a general term, was 
Sterne only could paint these creatures as they are. proximate than he prolongs the happy day. The poor applied to conflicts in which many persons were en- 
Now for the various species of modern bachelors. ‘credulous braggart thus deludes himself with his ex- gaged at once, divided into parties. The joust was 
The modest bachelor, the hesitating bachelor, the! pectations, and amuses others with his procrastina- | Sometimes practised independent of the tournament; 
arrogant bachelor, the selfish bachelor, the ambitious | ting folly, till at last the unhappy creature falls a! and both these modes of combat were carried on 
bachelor, and the procrastinating bachelor. | victim eo his own credulity : for old age creeps on a | either on horseback or on foot, according to circum- 
THE MODEST BACHELOR H pace, and warns him by a bald head or thinly scat- | Stances- The barriers, another species of contest in 
Is a kind of insipid being, so timid as to be afraid | tered hoary locks, that, as he neither sowed in spring | Which Henry was skilled, was a battle with axes, in 
of himself; not disinclined to marry, but unpessessed , Hor reaped in harvest, he must starve in winter. This | Stich Gere cagnges Were peweates Hem sening 
of courage to avow his sentiments. He is no more | species is both numerous and dangerous, and fair | into close contact by a barrier, breast high, placed 
to be pited than despised; although pity, in such acase, | Maidens should be particular in making the procras- jSeoween them. These gE bed long been the eer? 
is akin to contempt. This species is rare, and gene-| tinators more decisive, as their besetting sin is being | °Te#tion of the noble and valorous, both in England 
rally met in the country. ||“ infirm of purpose.” ‘To these might be added an-, *®4 0” the continent ; and although they had repeat- 
; | other, edly been prohibited by the church, on account of 
THE HESITATING BACHELOR, I THE AVARICIOUS BACHELOR, ‘the dangerous accidents and bitter contentions which 
Although allied to the foregoing, is, in many re-'| Whose character is partially blended in the selfish | had frequently converted the scene of joy and mirth 
spects, dissimilar. He has great doubts, fears, and one. When avariceblack and ehon-hearted avarice, | into tragedy, long remembered by the sufferers, they 
presentiments of his inability to maintain a wife; | touches the soul, the springs of humanity are dried | Continued to be idolized by those who, from their 
reckons the expenses of the first year, even from the ‘up in their native source, the heart, which is chilled | Wealth, could partake of them in a style suitable to 
parson's fees to the cook’s wages for making his | py icicles that surround it. If avarice, O miserable’ their rank, and by all who aspired to the distinction 
Christmas-pie ; wishes to marry, but dreads the ex- ‘bachelor ! once infect the gloomy mansion of thy of superior skill and courage. The risk of fatal con- 
pense, hesitates, and wishes again. Thus, years roll ‘soul, farewell every hope of love, friendship and so- sequences attending tournaments was, in the time of 
ever bis head, and Gnd tim amt atmitting the ne-' cial intercourse with thy fellow-mortals: thy mind is Henry, partly diminished; formerly meaning “ no- 
cessity of an act he cannot bring his wavering mind ‘benumbed with the touch of cursed gold, “ which, thing in hate, but all in honour ;’’ the combatants, 
10 undertake : he calculates, doubts, hesitates, and like a foul and ugly witch, blasts every fine feeling nevertheless, fought with sharp swords and lances, 
doubts again— of thy nature, and leaves thy breast a wilderness for 5 im battle; and, although the number of blows wore 
=, pethiag bis predont purpese to resolve; ithe cloud of suspicion and the howlings of despair; regulated, and rules laid down to prevent bloodshed, 
a SO .__. and thy heart, while it feels a secret joy in amassing | ‘he festivities were often disturbed by the death of 
Phis species is more numerous than people imagine. | wealth. which th hi ; one or more of the parties engaged. In process of 
It is a chicken-hearted race, which may be easily | . - = ~=-denaele reed ome —e ~~ time, it was found necessary to introduce arms of 
known by the common confession, “I would marry, | poisoned by the vulture avarice, while it feeds upon it. pac ma pal ong I . aa tet ; 
vs sisting of lances without heads, and 
if could keep a wife!” ae Poe — ‘ — without round braces at the extremity, called rock- 
THE ARROGANT BACHELOR THE HISTORIAN. ets; the swords were blunted, and every precaution 
as was adopted to prevent injurious consequences. Ip 





Is a proud, conceited, self-opinioned creature, more 


frequently indebted to the taste, genius, and indul-| ROYAL DIVERSIONS AND AMUSEMENTS '@S¢ combats, nevertheless, bruises were often se- 
: vere and painful; and the heavy armour which the 


zence of his tailor, than to nature and good breed- | us Gun Gheen on eames wees Sete 
ing, for the pompous figure he cuts in the eyes of | ‘ - seis : rules of the game required, proved occasionally de- 
the fair. Possessing a polished, perfumed, gay ex- | To the frequent and alluring festivities with which’ trimental to the warrior. Henry had not always the 


terior, he thinks himself a match for any woman in the court was enlivened, may be also attributed the good fortune to escape the dangers to which all who 
Christendom. He leaves your honest yeoman’s daugh- |M¢rease of luxury, in other respects, among the no- engaged in these sports were equally exposed ; and 
ter and cringes to my lady, or bows only to the grand- bility. The gay, the gallant, and the rich, had now he was sometimes alarmed forthe result of the extreme 
daughter of a peer or an old baronet’s heiress. This i° place of resort, where they could dissipate time, ardourin combat which impelled his young courtiers to 
species is common both in town and country now, and display their attractions, accomplishments, and use too much violence in this mimic war: according- 
where pride, pomp, and fashion, have reared their wealth The queen, in the early days of her mar-| ly, we often find him hastily closing the amusements 
sigantic heads, like Virgil's towering fame, even to "8° although displaying the characteristic gravity of the day, when he perceived that the spirit of emu- 
of her nation, was far from evincing any repugnance lation began to border upon rancour and hatred. The 
to those diversions in which the king delighted. She weapons which the king usually employed were ra- 
| gave, on the contrary, a sanction to them by her pre- ther different from those which were used in gene- 
| sence, which allowed the ladies of the court to enjoy, ral, as he carried a battle-ax, as well as a two-handed 
Is an avaricious, grasping, hoarding creature, con- and, in some measure, to impart, refinement to scenes sword: but, doubtless, these were blunted, as well as 
triving to accumulate comforts upon himself, having | in which their fair descendants might deem it impro- the arms of his opponent. It was about this period 
no object save his own aggrandizement or gratifica- per, and even revolting, to enter. Let it, however, that the tournament ceased to be merely a chivalric 
tion, nor any person to please save himself. Every, be remembered, before we condemn too hastily the combat; and, united with the pageant, acquired 
word, look, action, and thought, have one common masculine amusements of the women of the sixteenth more of the dramatic character. The pageant con 
entre of gravity in him, and that is himself. This century, that the qualities of self-possession, courage, sisted of a temporary building, moved on biers, gene- 
“pecies is fearfully numerous, and throws a damp over and fortitude, always commendable, and entirely rally representing castles, socks, mountains, palaces, 
that part of social society with which it comes incompatible with feminine virtues, were indispensable gardens, or forests. ‘The decoration of those ambu 
contact. ‘ ’ in unsettled times; and were acquired and improved lating scenes was attended with considerable ex- 
THE AMBITIOUS BACHELOR by familiarity with those diversions which presented pense, but was seldom conducted with taste or con- 
Is eager to push forward in the world; to amass; the conflicts without the danger of war. In splen- sistency. They generally contained figures person- 
ches; to procure honours, titles; to haye the finest, dour and importance, the tournament and the joust!!ating a curious medley of nymphs, savages, heathen 


the clouds of folly, and quite metamorphosed the 
vains of popinjay daudies. 
THE SELFISH BACHELOR 
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gods, and Christian saints, giants, and the nine wor- | fine talents, displayed in every department of government, 


thies, who descended and danced among the specta- || 8 4 legislator, a jurist, and a diplomatist, were unaccom- 
tors. On the night of the epiphany—1516—a pa-'| panied by that sordid ambition which too frequently de- 
geant was introduced into the hall at Richmond, re-|| es the most splendid genius. He held elevated offices, 
presenting a hill studded with gold and precious | a Sen, Sen tiny wee ant ange fhe ty tin: Gay wens 

by conferred upon him as a necessary consequence of his 


stones, and having on its summit a tree of gold, from | | ood talents. 


and it will subdue those feelings of mortified pride, and in. 
duce pity and the desire to improve, rather than disgust, 
and a wish to avoid mankind. 

The above remarks have naturally arisen as connected 
with the history of many of the favoured, or more properly, 
the unhappy children of genius ; but Brainard was, in many 
respects, an exception. His talents received the encourage. 


| 





which hung roses and pomegranates. From the de-, It is known, however, that when he abandoned public 


ment of public approbation, and whatever he wrote was 


clivity of the hill descended a lady richly attired, | jife, he was yet in the prime of manhood—as vigorous in | regarded with no ordinary degree of complacency ; but stil! 
who, with the gentlemen, or, as they were then call-|| intellect as when he detected the plot of the Count de Ver-||he possessed the eccentricities and imprudences of genius 


ed, children of honour, danced a morris before the | gennes, and when he threw such a flood of light on the dis- | 
king. On another occasion, in the presence of the | cussion of the principles of a federative government, based | 


and had his life been spared to old age, he would not per- 
haps have arrived at that distinction which is often attained 


court, an artificial forest was drawn in by a lion and | the purest republican equality. He carried with him in || by far humbler talents. 


an antelope, the hides of which were richly embroi- |; bis retirement no consuming canker, arising either from | 


dered with golden ornaments ; the animals were har- | envy of others’ success in the race of fame and distinction, 
| nor from the disappointment of his own ambitious hopes. 


nessed with chains of gold, and ~_ each sat a fair His great aim had been accomplished. He had seen his 
damsel in gay apparel. In the midst of the forest country freed from the rule of tyrants—he had assisted to 
which was thus introduced, appeared a gilded tower, | rear a system of repuvlican government, and he had lived 
at the gates of which stood a youth, holding in his | to behold, in the happiness and prosperity of the people, 
hands a garland of roses, as the prize of valour in a| the wisdom of the plan—he had seen the soundness of his 
tournament which succeeded the pageant. } opinions with regard to the French revolution, for the ex- 
|| pression of which his feelings had been so wantonly out- 
ee ee | ee “ raged and his character so rudely assailed, vindicated by 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. the result—in short, he has lived down the malignant ca- 
: : eas | | ies of his enemies, and dissipated the honest preju- 
MR. CAMPBELL. ‘dices of those who were ceotind by the awe artful as to 
his real character—and the winter of his days is crowned 
Tue following account of Mr. Campbell is taken from I with the rich fruit he had sown in the spring and garnered 
Leigh Hunt’s Memoirs : || im the autumn of his eventful and useful life. Party spirit 
They who know Mr. Campbell only as the author of) may, in the history of Mr. Jay’s career, learn a useful les- 
“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and the “ Pleasures of Hope,” ), son of moderation and forbearance. The Virginian. 
would not suspect him to be a merry companion, overflow- | 
ing with good humour and anecdote, and any thing but fas- | THE LATE MR. BRAINARD. 
tidious. Those Scotch poets have always something in re-| a : . 
serve. It is the only point in which the major part of them|| The sabjoined notice of the lamented Brainard a Se 
resemble their countrymen. The mistaken character which | municated by a lady, to the columns of the Connecticut 
the lady formed of Thomson from his ‘‘ Seasons” is well), Mirror. ‘ 
known. He let part of the secret out in his ‘* Castle of In- The recent death of this interesting man, taken from 
dolence,”’ and the more he let out, the more honour it did to 
the simplicity and cordiality of the poet’s nature, though 
not always to ‘the elegance of it. Mr. Campbell is one of 
the few men who | could at any time walk a half a dozen 
miles through the snow to spend the afternoon with. [know 
but of one fault he has, besides the extreme cautiousness 
of his writing, and that ove is national, a matter of words, 
and amply overpaid by a stream of conversation, lively, pi- 
quant, and liberal, not less interesting for occasionally be- 
traying an intimacy with pain, and for a high and some- 
what strained tone of voice, like a man speaking with a sus- 
pended breath, and in the habit of subduing his feelings. 
No man I should guess fee!s more kindly towards his fellow- 
creatures or takes less credit for it. When he indulges in 
doubt and sarcasm, and speaks contemptuously of things in’ 
general, he does it, partly, no doubt, out of actual dissatis- 
faction, but more perhaps than he suspects, out of a fear to || @T &vet 
be thought weak ond sensitive; which is a blind that the | Connected with genius there exists too often a sentiment 
best men very commonly practise. Mr. Campbell professes | which not unfrequently destroys the happiness and useful- 
to be hopeless and sarcastic, and takes pains all the while | ness of those whom anatase seems to have formed for men- 
to set up a university tal greatness. It is difficult to analyz this sentiment ; it is 
—— perhaps composed of disappointed expectation and morti- 
ie Ww “ y 4 
Joy 3A¥. ee 
| ' glowing as if just sprung 
This venerable relic of an age and race now nearly gone | from its divine Creator, enter upon the stage of life, ardent 
by and extinct, furnishes living evidence both of the ivjus-| to promote the happiness of mankind, and conscious of his 
tice and impolicy of party violence and pras¢cription—if, || own worth and elevation, expecting love and esteem from 
indeed, we were not sufficiently admonished of this truth | others. But, alas! the enthusiastic hopes of youth fall be- 
by the scenes which are now daily transpiring within our | fore the blighting influence of the selfish policy of the world ; 
own observation. The patriotism of Mr. Jay, in the peril-) the noble-minded being sees itself passed by with cold ne- 
ous times of our revolution, was eminently conspicuous. An jj glect; it sees that intellectual wealth, that the treasures of 


Neele. 








of rich fruit, brings with it the painful feeling of disappoint- 
ed hope. Itis one of those mysterious dispensations of 
Divine Providence, which, without strong faith in the wis- 
dom and benevolence of the Deity, might lead us to seepti- 
|cism. The dull plodder, whose imagination soars no higher 
than to anticipations of worldly gain, the cold-hearted, 
whose visions of happiness all centre in himself, and the 
devotee of pleasure, who knows no purer enjoyment than 
is connected with his grosser nature—these we see passing 
uninterruptedly down the current of life, adding neining to 
the general amount of knowledge, happiness, or virtue. 
But how often do those who are highly gifted with intel- 
lectual endowments, who seem formed for the delight and 
improvement of society, depart like the transient me- 
| teor, which dazzles for a moment, and then fades away 


advocate of the declaration of independence, he felt the full | the heart are not to be put in competition with silver and 


force of the pledge he had given to sustain it with his life |! gold ; it seems that the favours of the world are seldom con- 
and fortune. His amor patrie did not evaporate in idle | ferred upon deserving merit, but are gained by low dissi- 
words—but can be traced to his deeds. True it is, his|! mulation and successful intrigue. It cannot stoop to these, 
name is no where seen connected with the daring and bril- I but, like the dove sent forth from the ark, finding on earth 
liant achievements of wa.. No victory was won by his skill | no resting-place, the spirit takes its flight whence it came : 
in the field—nor no enemy defeated by his valour. His | « it returns to God who gave it.” 

duties, however, were not less ardent and important than} But let not the high-minded, the intellectual, and moral, 
those of the men who headed our armies. Whilst he | entertain the belief, that there is no merit in mingling with 
remained at home, his genius shone at the council board, | mankind ; that it is noble to withdraw in disgust from social 
and in the halls of legislation. Abroad, his exeriions were | life, because it exhibits marks of selfishness and low-minded 
unceasing to procure the recognition of our independence lviews. ‘To the mind walking upright, iv the consciousness 
by foreigu powers, and to obtain loans of money, ag well as) of its own integrity, there is an internal sunshine which 
the assistance of fleets and armies, to cuable us to battle | cannot be obscured by clouds from without. Let Christian 
more successfully against the mother country. My. Jay's || humility be engrafted upon the lofty aspirations of genius, 


life, as the germ of genius had begun to give the promise | 


The first poetical publications from the pen of Brainard, 
| it is believed, appeared in the Counecticut Mirror, while it 
|| was under the editorial charge of one, who, though less 
|| known to the public in the character of a poet, was no less 
|| gifted with deep-toned sensibility, and poetic enthusiasm 
| An acquaintance between them commenced by Brainard’s 
sending to the editor of the Mirror occasional poetical arti- 
cles. These, although the public had not pronounced Brain. 
ard a poet, were valued, and considered as indications of 
i no ordinary talents. It is too often the fault of authors, that 
| they feel an unwillingness to submit to the criticism, still 
|| less to the alterations of others. That the subject of this 
|| article was superior to this, and diffident of his own abilities, 
/|appears by letters to the editor of the Mirror, in one oi 
|| which, dated January, 1822, he says, ‘‘ E received yours 
\this morning, and in reading it, had to regret that you 
|| should have thought it necessary to offer the slightest apo- 
jlogy, on account of the very proper and necessary altera- 
I tions in the lines I sent you. For, if I remember right, you 
| was not only authorized, but requested to make such use 
| of them as would best answer the purpose of the Mirror 
| From the sulemn tone of your letter, I feared that you was 
| hypochondriacal, or that you was not so well acquainted with 
|| me as I could wish. Why, my dear L , when you was 
|| about it, did you not apologise for thinking me a conceited 
| fool, who knows his verses are none of the best, and yet 
quarrels with his friend for coming to the same conclusion ? 
Upon my word, I did not expect to see so much of them 
printed as I found in your last Mirror.”” There is some- 
thing which makes us feel as if it were almost sacrilege to 
bring forward to the public what was only designed for the 
| private eye of friendship; but it also seems as if the public 
‘had a kind of property in the private thoughts of men o! 
genius; and when we find talents united with modesty and 
good humour, we are constrained to love where we befor 
admired. But Brainard and the friend to whom he wrote 
are now both removed beyond the frown or favour of th: 
world. 
In the spring of 1822, the editor of the Mirror, leaving to 





agricultural pursuits, a situation not harmonizing with « 
contemplative and retiring mind, was succeeded in the edi 
torial department by Mr. Brainard, In the space of littl: 
more than one year the latter was called to the melancholy 
| duty ofannouncing the death of his predecessor. Five years 
, after that, on the anniversary of the same day, his successot 
! announced the death of Brainard. Thus passes the world 
away! But amidst the regret, which must be felt at his 
departure, is the consoling hope, that as his spirit, solemni 
sed by sickness and the proximity of death, found at last 
the only ark of safety, its separation from the body was an 
introduction to glories which “eye hath not seen nor ea 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con 
ceive.” 

We will close this article in Brainard’s own beautifu 
language. 

Who shall weep when the righteous die 

j Who shall mourn when the good depa:t’ 
When the soul of the godiy away shall o 
Who shall lay the loss to beart’ 


He has gone into peace—be has laid him dow 
To sk ep til the dawn of a brighter day 

And he shall wake on that 
When sorrow and sighir; 


NY morn 
lal) dee awas 


KING OF PRUSSIA. 

The king of Prussia does every thing to promote the a 
/vancement of arts and sciences, as well as the improve 
ment of Berlin. He has just crected a large square Gri 
cian building opposite to the palace, as a museum of anti 
quities and fine arts. The facade is one continued line o 
jlonic columns, of the most beautiful proportions; and 4! 
‘each angle of the edifice is a colossal figure, emblematica! 


lof the objects for which the museum is intended, The 
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king himself lives in comparative retirement in a small pe- [oe the basis of practical religion and useful knowledge, and Nhe present laudable undertaking, we should have seen a 
lace fitted up with the greatest simplicity, and his bed is||/to promote agricultural operations in the West-Indies and | simultaneous attempt made—it would be a pretty ardavus 
really not better than that usually allotted to a domestic in | particular parts of the continent of America; that the so- l\one, we confess, judging from the long delay attending its 
England. His study is quite that of an official man of bu- | cieties endeavour to obtain from the governments of Europe | execution—to demolish those foul blots on the smooth and 
siness He has a large map of his own dominions; and | and America, first, a settled plan for effectually preventing \\ fair face of the city’s public square, the jail and the bride- 
in each town where troops are stationed, he fixes a com-| the slave-trade, by equally contributing towards establish-| well. But, alas! the creditor, and the dun, and the col- 
mon pin, and on the head of the pin is a small bit of card, | ing a permanent force—say from thirty to forty vessels— ||lector, are not more intent on retaining their hold en the 
on which are written the names of the regiments, their) to cruise from the coast of Madagascar to the river Gam-| poor debtor's person, nor the tipstaff and constable on that 
numbers, and commanding officers. He thus, at any mo- | bia or Senegal, which shall be considered neutral, and pos- of the condemned culprit, than are our aldermen, well fed 
ment, can see the disposition of his immense army, which | sessing equal power over all vessels frequenting those seas, and sleek, to preserve in the view and purview of the city- 
is very essential to such a government as Prussia, it being | in peace as well as in war. Secondly, to have a period fixed | hall, its ancient and gloomy associates. Will the eighteen 
a mild despotic military system. He has a most excellent | when slavery shall cease in Europe as well as on the con-| new members effect a change’ We hope so. 
modern map of the Turkish provinces in Europe, and upon ' tinent of America and its dependencies—this period to be Mary's Tears.—If we are not mistaken, this charming 
this is marked out every thing that can interest a military | remote, say thirty or fifty years. Thirdly, to promote the air—selected for the Mirror by several of our lady readers 
man. A number of pins, with green heads, point out the | general system of transporting criminals to the West-Indies | and inserted at their especial request—was asd aie 
: F ° ° 7 « 2st— § »y 
positions of the Russian army; and in the same manner, || and certain parts of America. Fourthly, to obtain from the a ; he" ’ _—— 
, , : cn ae on : : Mr. Oliver Shaw, of Providence, Rhode-Island, about eleven 
with red and white headed pins, he distinguishes the sta- | diferent governments of Europe and America, such regu-, , : . . & : : he 
: ; si age : : years since, In early life, Mr. Shaw was deprived of his 
tions of the different kinds of troops of the Turkish host. |/lations as may tend to promote the emigration of white po- | ~, ; . ele 
| . ee ip : satis sight, yet, notwithstanding this misfortune, he commenced 
pulation to America. Fifthly, to obtainsuch privileges, from . 
| the diff : ays pn hi ies jthe study of music, and, shortly afterwards, produced a 
DON MIGUEL AND HIS MOTHER. the celeron! geveruments, in favour of the societies, as may |i Laker of sacred melodies, distinguished for their sweet 
. ; vith | be consistent with their laws and policy ; such as that of re- ness and simplicity. He subsequently became a most skill- 
We have had the honour of a long conversation wih * | mitting a reasonable portion of duties on the introduction of | .. Se i ier c apie ba ly inf ong 
gentleman of high rank, just returned from Lisbon, whe | stores and other necessaries for the use of their establish- Sea to ee ae <or ny ewal—te new a 
si : : ; 2 5 : : *"" | ficiates in that capacity, in the church of th ;. Mr. Edes 
hes gives >" aaa enesree Ayame gloomy pre = the inet ments, &c. &c. To every part of the above plan we accord at Peovidence ‘dee SEO a. 
of degradation to which the country is reduced t a the |l the meed of our free and full approbation, excepting that -—--— 
infatuated bigotry of the usurper, his mother, and the | portion which we have indicated by italics. Against this) Creckford’s Life in the West.—This novel, which bears 
priests. With the following instances before us, we cease | . 
to be surprised at the result, and we think our readers will 
coincide with us when they have read the anecdotes which | 
we annex. Some few months ago, when a number of stu-|| 1 oreover calculated to militate against one of the most im- 


den's _— condemned to death for the murder of a priest, || portant parts of his plan, the regeneration of both white and! 
application to the queen mother on behalf of three of them, || 


we solemnly enter our protest, as being repugnant with the # high reputation in Great Britain, has been republished 
enlightened principles of humanity and justice, so warmly || by the Messrs. Harpers, in this city 


; 3 ; : “hp te tetehs, se 
advocated by the author of the project himself, and as being The Dumb Savoyard.—Ot all the attempts hitherto mad¢ 


jat splendid scenery, the present is by far the most success 
: . . ful and creditable, both to the execution of the artist and 

4 : negro population. We shall recur to this subject hereafter. : ie ; : 

in proof of whose innocence it was offered to be adduced co ER A AR CRATER | the enterprize and spirit of the managers of the Park thea 

that they were not near the scene of the assassination, her Janthe.—The readers of poetry will be truly gratified to) tre, ‘To those who have dwelt with rapture ou the stanzas 

reply was, “ If they are innocent I shall have the pleasure learn, that the lady who has so frequently administered to | o¢ Byron, describing 


of sending three angels to heaven—let them be executed !”’| their intellectual taste under this popular signature, has “ The wide and winding Rhine 
The same holy lady commands the attendance of a number finally favoured the public with a duodecimo volume, enti- || Whose breast of water broadly swells 





we cannot too strongly recommend a view of the adm) 
rable representation, done to the life, in the extensive, va 
ried, and rich scenery produced in this new and successful 
drama, Nor is the awful wanting to arouse the imagine 
tion, and renew the impressions of the gifted bard ; 





sir, the string is broken 
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Dunlap’s Painting of Caleary.—We were among tive first 
to call the attention of the public to this great production, 
It gives us sincere pleasure to observe, by the notices of it 
in the Philadelphia papers, that our neighbours of that city 


And fields which promise corn and wine, 
other by turns, so that there is not a minute, day or night, | the fair author is likely to derive no small accession from 
priests found, or pretended to have found, an image, dug ||Same variety and beauty of imagery, the same melancholy 
|| terize her former productions, and which have so deserved- 
churches, where crowds of devotees assembled to offer 
|| success of lanthe, as she has been a frequent and much ad- The palaces of Naiure, wheve vast walls 
narch of Portugal? The officiating priest put the question | m 
Oi cold sublunity, where forms and falls 
indication. “ Is Don Miguel the sovereign?"’ The image || casion, some time since, to recur tothe demise of Dr. Thomas Gather around there summits, as to show 
nishing miracle. At one time, in the presence of our in- || attended the literary labours of this lamented scholar, that hibition, which causes the pleasing delusion of making the 
_ oT 
several times repeated the question, and at length assumed | professes, in a neat advertisement accompanying the first at the Park theatre to an American audience, It was fol 
oz” Plymouth Gaz. |ther avows his “determination to employ every effort of and London andthe Dumb Savoyard, at the Park. Th 
patronage and praise have conferred an honourable distinc. those engaged, is expected to equal any thing of the kind 
nterests of all parties concerned.—We have been deeply || work, we cannot withhold our praise of the execution of pencil and the brush, and a wative dramatist employed to 
10 ordinary powers of mind, possessed of extensive infor- magvificent views which our rivers and mountains present 


= ‘ : “Cari © Ghete . : = a Between the banks which bear the vine 
of nuns, brought from one of the convents in Lisbon, who | _ Pa a Tale Berson from mph and other And hills all rich with blossomed trees,” 
i —— slo ae .}, || Poems.” e are inclined to the opinion, that the fame of 
are constantly offermg up prayers for her, and relieve each |, ’ Dehenebianed diiliedamnaientee, 
: : . W bose far white walis along them shine,” 
ia which she is not prayed for! A short time since, the | t€ present publication. It comes to us enriched with the 
. a . . 1} : - of feeli . are 
up from the earth, and proclaimed it to be the effigy of an|| sweetness of thought and ardour of feeling, which charac 
eminent saint; it was accordingly set up in one of the 
‘ly gained her an elevated rank among the bards of our 
their adorations. To his saintship was also referred the || COU™"Y- We take the greater pleasure in noticing the * Above me are the Alps, 
decision of the disputed poiut, who was the legitimate mo- i Sond pivnasiod in heated i . 
ire: ; » : e prnnactec clouds thew snowy scalps, 
ired contributor to the pages of the Mirror. And throned eternity in tey halls F 
in an audible voice, “ Is Don Pedro the lawful sovereign|| The Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, devoted to general The aval..nche--the thundervelt of new | 
of these realms!’ The saint shook his head, as a negative |) Literature and the Fine Arts—New Series.—We took oc- Ail that expands the spirit, yet appals 
T i j linc a , <j Llow earth may pierce to beawen, yet leave vain man below 
nodded assent. This was repeated on various occasions to! C. Snowden, the original and former editor of this periodi- 
increased congregations, and was considered as an asto- | eal publication. It is no small proof of the success which 1 Trip to Niagara.—The species of moving scenic ex 
formant, the first inquiry had been replied to as usual; to |the publisher is induced to continue them after bis death. spectator feel as if he moved and passed the scenes whic 
ihe second no answer was retarned ; upon which the priest, Mr. B. R. Evans has been engaged as the editor, and he in reality pass before him, was, we believe, first displayed 
great vehemence of manner, when a boy popped his head | number, to be actuated “ by an earnest desire to advance lowed by a pleasing spectac le of the same kind at the La 
from behind the curtain, and exclaimed “It is not my fault, the interests of polite and substantial literature.” He far- Fayette, and, again, in the pieces now performing of Paris 
which he is capable, to render the work deserving of the ap- managers of the Bowery have bad, for months past, im pre 
probation that it has already received from those whose paration a display of this nature, which, from the talents of 
tion on the character and memory of its former editor.” seen by us of the western world, With great judgment the 
4 Plan for the Abolition of Slavery, consistently with the | In expressing our sincere wishes for the prosperity of the scenes of our native country have been selected for the 
aterested in the perusal of a pamphlet, lately published in the number now before us compose the plot and dialogue which is to give intellectual 
London, under this title, and evidently written by a man of entertainment while the external senses are delighted by the 
mation on the subject of which he treats, and whose heart is 
filled with the “ milk of human kindness.’ It contains the 


The piece is called “ A Trip to Niagara, or Travellers in 
America,”’ and, from its very nature, must dispense wit) 
the unities of time and place. The views are to commence 
slavery all over the world, and was submitted to a in this city: the harbour and adjacent scenery will be seen 

, and the magic of the artist will pass in review the wonders 


large meeting of gentlemen, convened for the purpose, at an el ich, unek ofen ne Sina Pn 
> » s . 
St. Salvador House, Bishopsgate-street, London. They || *"* “"™#* * 8” meee Of praise sects: see mecceacliatas of the Hudson, until he lands his travellers at Kaatskill 


ippointed a committee to take the subject into considera- | The Park.—The improvements which have been for a! Accurate drawings have been made of the Mountain House 
tion, who made a report highly favourable to the views of | long—a very long time, contemplated in this extensive pub- and its extensive prospect, the Cove, Falls, and the 
ihe writer of the pamphlet before us, which report was lic promenade, are at length in a fair way to be corried wonders of Pine Orchard We are then to be transported 
adopted, and the meeting proceeded accordingly to form into effect. The old and superfluous walks are torn up: to Albany, Little-F alls, Buffalo, and, finally, the great Ca 
themselves into a society to carry its obyects into effect. the new ones laid out are fewer, but, at the same time, taract of Niagara. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
Phe plan proposed is comprised under the following | more spacious, and bounded by substantial curb-stones,| managers for the selection of the subject, and for the libe 
heads: Chartered societies shall be organized in different) which at once serve the purpose of protecting the grass) rality evinced by calling upon the talent of the country to 
parts of the civilized world, uniting in the common aim of | enclosed within them on the lawn, and the more useful ob-| delight or instruct its citizens, rather than servilely receiving 
ibolishing slavery: their principal endeavour shall be ject of rendering the pathways secure and free from eb- the maukish, and, frequently, ill-suited, effusions of London 
to promote an enlightened system of education, founded | struction, We had hoped, that with the commencement of | play-wrights, because they can be obtained cheap 


outlines of a project for the complete destruction o , , , : ; , 
4 i son of wogre appreciate its merits. There is much just criticism in the re- 


marks we have seen on this picture; but all agree in giving to 
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ARRANGED FOR THE SEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
MARY'S TEARS. 

A FAVOURITE SONG, FROM MOORE’S SACRED MELODIES. 
AS SUNG BY MRS. SANDFORD. 


Were not the 


When o'er the faults’ of 


I. 
Were not the sinful Mary’s tears 
An off’ring worthy heaven, 
When o’er the faults of former years 
She wept, and was forgiven? 


sin - 


for - 


ful Ma- ry's tears, An 


mer years, She wept, and 


Il. 
When, bringing every balmy sweet 
Her day of luxury stored, 
She o’er her Saviour’s hallowed feet 
The precious perfume poured— 


off- 'ring wor 


- thy heav’n, 


lil. 
And wiped them with that golden hair, 
Where once the diamond shone, 


Though now those gems of grief were there, 


Which shine for God alone! 


off- ring wor-thy heav’n, 


wept, and was for- giv'n. 


IV. 
Thou that hast slept in error’s sleep, 
Oh, would’st thou wake in heaven, 
Like Mary kneel, like Mary weep, 
*« Love much,” and be forgiven ! 
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VISIONS OF YOUTH. 


“The music we were wont to love in days of bliss 
gone by, 
*“ In after years the sou! can move almost to agony.” 


THere was a song I dearly loved, 
In boyhood’s happy hours ; 

Amid youth’s joyousness, I proved 
Its fascinating powers : 

It was a witching melody, 
Like the music of a dream; 

As sadly sweet as minstrelsy 
Comes o’er a summer stream. 


But when the smiling years flew by, 
And cares came thronging on ; 

When life looked on a clouded sky, 
Where not a sunbeam shone— 

Ah! then the warblings of that song 
With deeper thrillings came ; 

For they waken’d memories hoarded long, 
And breathed of a treasured name. 

Within my breast still lingering, 
Those hallowed visions dwell ; 

As mournful echoes fondly cling 
Around the minster bell : 

The sabbath vesper-chime will cease, 
Its sound be hushed at last; 

But ne’er will come my bosom’s peace, 


Till I forget the past. 


Chis heart—this care-worn heart of mine, 
Responds that melting strain ; 

\s Lolian strings, at day’s decline, 
To night-winds wake again: 

The harp will sigh to zephyr’s kiss, 
Till all its chords decay ; 

And that song will call back thoughts of bliss 
Till memory fades away ! 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


And this is woman’s story—ber heart's history— 
The tale of one who loved as only woman loves-- 
in sickwess, and in sorrow, and in death. 
He came, a meteor from the shy 
As of celestial light, 
And burst on sorrow's languid eye 
Like visions of the night; 
And, bending o’er the bed of death, 
Stole from the hand the cypress wreath 
And placed upon the aching brows 
What seemed a bright, immortal rose 


Why should I tell that rose’s name ? 
Nourished with secret tears it grew. 
As o'er the faint and feeble frame 
The fragrance of the heart it threw; 
Then even sickness wore a charm, 
And, o’er its lily-pallid form, 
Love's rainbow-tints and sunbeams stole 
Like emanations from the soul, 
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And years rolled on—and still that flower 
Its chaste, its hidden fragrance shed ; 
It never knew a closing hour— 
It never bowed its beauteous head ; 
But lovelier looked amidst the blast 
And wintry storms that o'er it passed, 
And all those deadlier blights that come 
To flowers that make the hearttheir home. 


The heart their home ?—ah, idle thought! 
Did the heart ever find a home ? 

Save that, like airy castles wrought 
By fancy in her cheating loom. 

The bright, bright rose, where is it now ? 

Still does it hide an aching brow? 

Or chambered in the bosom’s cell, 

There only its sad story tell? 


Its story !—mark each scattered leaf!— 
Its story ’—see that funeral urn !— 

This was Love’s rose, and this the brief, 
The short-liv’d flow'r to which we turn! 

And this is woman's tale of sorrow— 

Alas! her yesterday—to-morrow— 

Her past—her present—her to come— 

Her heart's brief story—and its doom! 


FAREWELL TO A FRIEND. 


To souls less formed than thine to feel, 
Less idle were the tale, 

How feebly words the heart reveal! 
Expression’s power how frail ! 

But thee the voiceless pangs that rend 
Thine own warm bosom tell 

How vain, how poor, the aid these lend 
To speak the heart's farewell. 

The clouds that on the future rest, 
And ardent hope restrain ; 

The thoughts that mem’ry will suggest, 
And parting turns to pain; 

The fear that doubts all other love, 
Save that we've proved so we'll: 

Oh! these, expression’s power above, 
Embitter a farewell ! 

A long farewell !—The feeling mind 
Will own a tinge of sorrow, 

Though sure the friend it has resigned 
*Twill meet in smiles to-morrow. 

Then what the pang when years must roll, 
And life’s stream cease to swell, 

Nor bring the dear one of our soul, 
To whom we bid farewell! 

Farewell !—whatever may remain 
Of fitful change for me, 

Be not the oft-breathed prayer in vain, 
For weal to thine and thee. 

Too late we met, too soon we part, 
And friendship’s dreams dispel ; 

Doom’d just to know each other's heart 
And say—a long farewell! 


STANZAS, 
WRITTEN BY A GENTLEMAN OF HARTFORD. 
Appended to a copy of Urainard’s Poems. 


Minstrel, farewell! 
Sadly thy harp is slumbering, 
Its golden chords unstrung— 
Thy voice that woke its echoing, 
its cygnet note hath sung ; 
And voice and harp will slumber on 
Till Time’s last lingering sands have run: 
Minstrel, farewell ! 
Friend, thou art gone! 
We meet no more thy warm embrace 
With cordial friendship stored— 
We greet no more thy welcome face 
Around our social board— 
Thy wonted seat is vacant now, 
And thou, our friend, oh ! where art thou? 
Alas! thou’rt gone! 


Brother, adieu! 
We mourn thy early destiny, 
Thou nearest, dearest, best— 
Ay, bitterly we wept to see 
The grave close o'er thy breast— 
But ‘twas His will, then let us stand 
Submissive ‘neath his chast’ning hand ! 
Brother, adieu! 
Son, thou hast fled! 
Thou wert a green and verdant leaf, 
And Jam pale and sere! 
Vet thou hast fallen! while in grief 
7 still am lingering here! 
My noble, oh! my darling boy, 
Thou wert thy father’s hope and joy ' 
Yet thou hast fled! 
* Christian, all hail!” 
Here with our songs of love and praise 
Thy voice will wake again ; 
Thy harp, in loudest notes shall raise 
An everlasting strain ! 
Our God and thine, who knows no end, 
Will be thy father, brother, friend! 
“ Christian, all hail!” 





POETRY. 


The world is full of poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle inits brightness. Earth is veil’d, 
And mantled with its beauty ; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies too perfect and too high 

For aught but being of celestial mould ; 

$ And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 

} Unfading beauty, and unyielding power 





SERENADE. 

Maiden! awake from thy slumbers, 
Nature is smiling alone ; 

Love gives his wings to my numbers, 
Claiming them all as his own. 

Stars in the heavens are gleaming, 
Silence reigns over the sea; 

Even the billows seem dreaming 
Warmly and fondly of thee. 


Maiden of love! though thy bowe: 
Long hath been lonely and wild 
Many a sweet-scented flower 
On my fond bosom hath smiled. 
Oh! if there ’s language in number: 
Fairest! I call upon thee; 
Wake from thy roseate slumbers, 
Look from thy lattice on me. 


IMPROMPTU ON WASTE. 


Oh, waste not thou the smallest thing 
Created by Divinity ; 

For grains of sand (he mountains make 
And atomies infinity. 

Waste thou not then the smallest time, 
Tis imbecile infirmity ; 

For wellthou know’st, ifaughtthouknow - 
That seconds form eteruity. 


EPITAPH ON A KITTEN, 


“ Requies-cat in pace.” 





Here lies, by death smitten, 
A hapless young kitten, 
- To moulder away in the dust 
Oh, had it lived longer, 
It might have been stronger, 
And died somewhat older, we trus{ 
Had it grown up to cat-hood, 
Then many a rat would 
Have mourned in the deepest of wo 
Let the curtain be drawn to, 
We hope it has gone to 
That land to which other cats go 


WIT. 
“‘ The use of wit?” inquired a fool. 
The sage was silent. “ Pray, its us: 
What does it teach? what golden rule 
“To give no answer to a goose!” 





GEO. P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 
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